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Editorial Notes and Notions 

I N TI^E JUNE issue of the Magazine I referred in these notes 
to two important happenings, the Beethoven Centenary Concert 
at the Queen’s Hall, and a Chamber Concert at the Wigmore 
Hall. Both events are now long past, but both have left behind 
many pleasant and lasting memories. The Beethoven programme 
was a great adventure, for Sir Henry Wood and his orchestral 
and choral forces had to live up to the very high standard achieved 
in the previous performance of the ‘ Matthew Passion ’. I can only 
say that the standard was fully maintained. The Choral Symphony 
was a triumph for everybody concerned. 

The second event took place three days later. Three of Dr J. B. 
McEwen’s most recent string quartets were played by the Virtuoso 
String Quartet, Miss Marjorie Hayward, Mr Raymond Jeremy, 
Mr Edwin Virgo and Mr Cedric Sharpe. The concert was a great 
success, and attracted a crowded and exceptionally enthusiastic 
audience. 

There is a boom in Chamber Music stock at the moment. An 
extraordinarily interesting series of concerts will be inaugurated on 
November 3 in the Duke’s Hall. The complete set of Haydn’s 
String Quartets—72 in all—will be given by Mr Lionel Tertis’s 
class during the winter, and at the first concert the artists will be 
the four young ladies who so admirably deputized for the Lener 
Quartet, when their concert was abandoned at the last moment, 
owing to the accident to Mr Lener’s arm, from which he has now 
happily quite recovered. And with reference to the Lener Quartet, 
attention is drawn to the fact that these famous artists have kindly 
promised to give their postponed concert in the Duke’s Hall on 
the afternoon of November 14. 

Another extremely interesting concert, the programme of which 
consisted entirely of the works of another old Academy boy, was 
that which took place on October 20th, at the Wigmore Hall, 
under the distinguished name of Arnold Bax. In next issue we 
hope to have a detailed account of this important musical event. 

My victim of Pen Personalities Past and Present in this issue is 
Dr Stanley Marchant, the new organist of St Paul’s Cathedral. He 
is, as everybody connected with the Academy knows, an ‘ old ’ 
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student. I owe Dr Marchant a debt of gratitude for his kind 
reception of me at St Paul’s. To be interviewed is not a pleasant 
function, but in this case, at least, the interviewer both appreciated 
and enjoyed his visit to the organ loft. 

It will be of interest to readers of the Magazine to learn that 
Dr John Blackwood McEwen, Principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music, has been elected as a Liveryman of the Worshipful 
Company of Musicians. I well remember being a guest at one of 
the “Musicians’ Company” Dinners years ago, and what 
pleasant folks musicians are when at play ! 

I have not the pleasure of Mr Bernard Hilliard’s acquaintance, 
but I was pleased to receive a letter from him, in which he says, 
‘ During the short time that I have been out here, I have begun to 
enjoy the South African life and climate immensely ’. Mr Hilliard, 
as is recorded in ‘ Mems. about Members ’ has taken up the post 
of Music-Master, Choirmaster and Organist at the Diocesan 
College, Rondebosch, Cape Town, and has become a regular 
Overseas Member of the R.A.M. Club. His example is well worthy 
of imitation. Incidentally, I shall be pleased to receive news of an 
interesting nature from any Overseas Member. 

Any articles of general interest from our readers and their friends 
will always be warmly welcomed and receive every consideration. 
Such articles should be addressed to the Editor, Royal Academy of 
Music, Marylebone Road, N.W.i . 


Pen Pictures of Personalities Past 6? Present 

By the Editor 

No. 5 

STANLEY MARCHANT. 

S TANLEY [MARCHANT is a young man to occupy the 
important post of organist of St Paul’s Cathedral, and looks 
younger than his actual years. But the present is an age of 
young men. He follows in the direct line of Royal Academy suc¬ 
cession, for his immediate predecessor was Dr Charles Macpher- 
son. Dr Marchant illustrates the theory of heredity. He was the 
son of an amateur musician with a great love of the organ, and was 
born in London in May 1883. As a boy he studied the organ under 
Dr Richards at Christ Church, Lancaster Gate. He was gifted 
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with a beautiful voice, and sang at churches and cathedrals 
throughout the kingdom, and appeared at the Hereford Festival in 
Elijah. And here again is another instance of heredity, for his son 
is now a chorister at St Paul’s. He entered the R.A.M. in 1898, was 
Goss Scholar, and gained the Newman Prize and Battison Haynes 
Prize. A year later he was appointed organist and choirmaster at 
St Mary’s, Kemsing, Kent, and four years later went to Christ 
Church, Newgate Street. There he remained 10 years, when he 
went to St Peter’s, Eaton Square, and then in 1916 he received the 
appointment of Sub-Organist at St Paul’s Cathedral. Going back 
to 1903 it is of interest to recall that he was organist to the Bluecoat 
School, on whose organ Mendelssohn had often played. 

He became F.R.C.O. in 1902, A.R.A.M. in 1905, Mus.Bac. 
Oxford 1909, and Mus.Doc. Oxford in 1914, and F. R.A.M. in 
1917. And 1914 brought him army experience. He was a 1st Class 
Musketry Instructor, Rifle Brigade, served in France and was 
Bandmaster 28th London Regt. Dr Marchant is an interesting 
personality, and I was vastly intrigued by my visit, behind the 
scenes at St. Paul’s. I don’t know whether he felt as nervous as he 
looked, but if it is any comfort to him his guest was in a like state. 
And yet in two minutes I had the feeling I had known him for 
years. Shut up with, him in his little wooden box, a temporary 
affair made necessary by the renovation of the cathedral, I sat and 
dreamed, for evensong anywhere, and particularly in St Paul’s, 
induces dreams. And when the service was over, although he had 
to hurry off to a choir rehearsal, he found time to take me under 
the great dome. Many times have I been there before, but never 
has its vastness been so impressive and so awe-inspiring. It had 
the appearance of a ship yard, with its steel girders and scaffolding 
there was something very modern and bizarre about the whole 
scene, and yet in its own strange fashion, it was strangely 
fascinating. 

I envy Dr Marchant his association with this grand old cathedral, 
and still more do I envy him his dwelling house in Amen Court, 
surely one of the quaintest backwaters hidden away amid the 
seething stream of the great metropolis. 

Hints to Operatic Students 

By Frederick Ranalow 

* Extend the right arm—so! Turn the left hand over—so!/ This 
is not, as one might suppose, a gymnastic exercise for reducing 
the too-rapidly growing waist-line—why do we singers always, 
nr nearly always, develop so early in this particular?—no, it is 





just a repetition of the way in which I can recall—hundreds of 
years ago, of course!—operatic pupils were taught the gentle art 
of acting. If one had enquired as to the why and wherefore of 
these aforesaid gymnastics one would probably have been told 
that they were always done by the best (operatic) people! 

I need not repeat the well-known story of the celebrated prima 
donna who used to retire up stage and into the wings for a glass of 
stout during the performance of Aida. This up-stage retirement, 
minus the glass of stout, grew into a tradition that kept its place 
for years, I believe. 

It is quite in the nature of things that, heartened by this adven¬ 
titious aid, succeeding prima donnas may have swung their arms 
so vigorously that a reaction was bound to set in, and after a time 
operatic singers, the ladies in particular, made no attempt to act 
at all, but trotted prettily down to the footlights and ‘ put it over ’, 
to use the jargon of the stage, by their vocal agility; and in this 
one particular I think it quite possible they could give points to 
all but the very best of to-day. Operatic conventions died hard, 
and in latter days it was mainly owing to the arrival on the scene 
of unconventional people—the name of a very celebrated English 
operatic conductor and impresario will occur to everybody’s 
mind—that a sense of humour was brought to bear on operatic 
acting in general, and the help was called in of people who, 
knowing practically nothing of opera but a good deal about the 
stage, approached the subject with an entirely open mind, and 
quite unfettered by traditions, good or bad. Through these 
people it soon became evident that a good opera could also be a 
good play, given good acting and a good translation—and there’s 
the rub! To sing a phrase intelligently one must be sure that the 
words one is singing make sense at least! This is more than can 
be said of all translations, and even some of the ablest translators 
are occasionally caught napping. In Madam Butterfly the following 
musical dialogue takes place: 

Butterfly sings to Sharpless: ‘ At what time of the year in America 
do robins nest? ’ To which Sharpless replies, some page or two 
later, it is true: 



‘ I am sor - ry but I don’t’ 


I suggest that to the same note value, almost, Sharpless "should 
reply: ‘ I’m afraid I can’t tell you! ’ 

I only quote this example with the idea of urging the student, to 
think for himself, and not to take the written word in opera as 
gospel! 
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There is no doubt that modern operas tend to make increasing 
demands on the acting capacity of singers, and the young artist 
must a^ far as possible rid himself of all self-consciousness, or the 
idea that he is making a fool of himself , and allow his facial expres¬ 
sion to back up his vocal utterance, and gesture should spring 
from a strong desire to reinforce what his face and voice are 
striving to express. These gestures will probably be cramped or 
clumsy at firsthand the help of a master on the technical side will 
be of the greatest value; but I believe that if the gesture springs 
from a real and unself-conscious desire to express, it will probably 
not be very far removed from the right one. One word of warning. 
Gesture is not always necessary nor desirable. Repose on the stage 
is one of the hardest things to acquire, and by repose I mean not 
going to sleep, but intelligent, alert repose. An instance occurs to 
my mind illustrating this in Tristan und Isolde. When King Mark 
surprises the guilty Tristan, the former’s reproaches are best 
given and received, I think, with scarcely a movement, the words 
arid the music being left to speak for themselves, and it is a great 
test for an actor to stand, as Tristan has to do, and be talked at 
for a long time, without any movement, at the same time conveying 
to his audience his mental suffering at King Mark’s reproaches. 
The subject I have touched on is far too big to be satisfactorily 
handled in a short article, the chief object of which is to encourage 
the student to think for himself. 


Memorial to Charles Macpherson, 
Mus. Doc. 

{Late organist of St Pauls Cathedral) 

The Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s feel that, in view of the long 
and valued services rendered both to the Cathedral and to the art 
of music by their late Organist, and the tragic suddenness of his 
death, many would be glad of the opportunity of contributing to 
some memorial to him. 

It has been suggested that any sum collected for this purpose 
should be entrusted to the Dean and Chapter, to be used for the 
b'enefit of Dr Macpherson’s widow and for the education of his 
only son; in the hope that ultimately, if circumstances permit, an 
exhibition may be founded to his memory in the Choir School, at 
which he was himself brought up. 

Donations may bfe sent to any member of the Chapter, or to the 
Hon. Treasurer, the Rev R. H. Couchman, Choir House, Dean’s 
Court, E.C.q. 
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The late Cuthbert Whitemore, F.R.A.M. 

An Appreciation 

It must be quite a quarter of a century since I first became 
acquainted with Cuthbert Whitemore but, as he quite recently 
reminded me, we disliked each other at sight, and it is only during 
the last five or six years that I came to know him for what he really 
was. Personality is shy. It conceals itself behind outworks which 
often give a wrong impression. ‘ Cubby ’ was handicapped by a 
somewhat assertive manner which any psychologist would have 
unhesitatingly connected with his physical lack of inches, but which 
made many misjudge him. It is because I once did so myself that 
I welcome this opportunity of paying him a last tribute. In these 
later years, possibly because we had both grown older, our 
respective outworks became mutually less forbidding. Then we 
discovered that we were linked together by a common attribute 
which was this: for more than twenty years we had been in pro¬ 
fessional harness, he as a professor, I as a critic, and despite 
drudgery, despite disappointment, we had both retained our 
enthusiasm. He was as alert as any young man could be—more so 
than many young musicians of my acquaintance—full of vitality, 
full of energy, full of life. The outworks lied about him, for at 
heart not only was he of a friendly disposition, but he was naturalfy 
kind-hearted, and constantly given to acting on a generous impulse. 
Above all, he loved music as it is rarely loved by those who derive 
their livelihood from the laborious occupation of teaching. E.E. 


A Meeting in SaJhburg. 

By Alec Robertson, A.R.A.M. 

I T IS symptomatic of our national modesty that when I read 
on the playbills displayed in Salzburg the name of ‘ Paul Kerby, 
London.’ as conductor of the ballet performances at the 
Stadttheater, I could not believe this was indeed my old fellow 
student at the R.A.M. A few days later, however, I ran into Kerby 
in the street and, the same evening, had a long and interesting talk 
with him. 

Besides conducting the ballet he is also Artistic Adviser to the 
Salzburg Festival and pefsona grata with such famous men as 
Strauss, Rinehardt, and Schalk. Kerby has carved out a niche for 
himself, for which one envies and admires him. 

The Festival over, he returns to Vienna, there to work on an 
opera he is writing and to help formulate plans for next year’s 
Festival at Salzburg. 
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X cannot do better than record his own words concerning the 
ideals which animate this Festival. These ideals are not yet 
realized: much remains to be done and many obstacles will have 
to be overcome. But it is surely a matter for legitimate pride that 
an alumnus of the Royal Academy of Music should have a hand in 
shaping the course of those same ideals of which he writes so 
eloquently below. 

THE FESTIVAL IDEA 

A Survey and a Forecast 
By Paul Kerby, A.R.A.M. 

Artistic Advisor to the Salzburg Festival 

The Olympic Games held in Ancient Greece have been the prototype for 
all European Festivals. The tournaments of the Middle Ages no less than 
those at Wimbledon to-day, the Bayreuth Festival of Wagner’s time no less 
than the Salzburg Festival of 1927, must acknowledge the Olympic as 
their common spiritual parent. 

The Festival idea, in other words, far from being a mere passing fashion, 
is a deeply ingrained tradition of the white race. From the time of 
Antiquity up to our modern era we have been driven by a great construc¬ 
tive force. Any such constructive impulse demands criticisms and criterions 
in order to urge itself on towards ever greater achievements, and it was this 
urge that gave birth to the idea of establishing records from time to time of 
the best possible results to be achieved by the best possible means. 

In the economic and political sphere this desire found expression in the 
shape of fairs and exhibitions, congresses and assemblies; in the realm of 
sport it led to championships and matches; in the arts it produced the 
P estival idea. 

It is common knowledge how inadequately all these attempts have been 
realised. Congresses have frequently turned into squabbling parties; 
assemblies often only dissembled; and the Festival idea, too, has suffered 
abuse until the very word has become suspect. To-day, anything that 
happens at any place with a railway station during the travelling season is 
straightaway raised to the printed dignity of a ‘ Festival ’, upon which 
disappointed pilgrims naturally heap unprintable indignities. Things have 
come to such a pass that many' people impatiently ask, ‘ Why do we 
have to have Festivals at all in our time ? ’ This brief survey is intended 
to supply an answer to that very cogent question. 

It is a commonly accepted opinion that the arts of Opera and Drama are 
not prospering to-day; and that their future is dark and uncertain. Artists 
and public alike have their theories concerning the cause of this present 
decadence. The former complain of the desertion of so many one-time 
votaries of Opera and Drama; the latter retaliate by pointing to the lack of 
outstanding new productions and the appallingly low artistic standards of 
our time as justification for their non-attendance. 

This is an obvious impasse. But what can be done to remedy a situation 
whose continuance may end in disaster for the arts and artists concerned? 
What Opera and Drama lack most to-day is a goal for which to work and 
strive. The whole artistic world of the Theatre is like an army, as it were, 
that does not know what it is fighting for—a position wffich puts a 
premium on the defeat of even the best of causes. 

If only an example could be set by a few enlightened leaders! If only the 
first regenerating impulse could be sent out from some point of vantage 
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that would reach the whole art-loving public! If only a record could be once 
more established of the best possible results to be achieved by the best 
possible means! In other words, if only the Festival idea could be made to 
discharge its ancient duty once again—it would mean nothing less than the 
beginning of a great renaissance for the Opera and the Drama! 

Here, then, we have the answer to our self-posed question concerning the 
necessity for Festivals in our time. But if we are agreed that they should be 
continued for the sake of the future development of Opera and Drama a 
further question arises: 4 Where, in what manner and by whom are such 
Festivals to be given ? * 

Let us make a little forecast in this respect, in conclusion. 

The Festival undoubtedly would best be placed as it was in Ancient 
Greece. That very first of the European Festivals was held in a little 
country—Elis—which took no part in the great political and economic 
rivalries of the Hellenes; in a little place—Olympia—made venerable and 
great by historical associations and traditions. Over the whole the kindly 
mantle of a true hospitality. And in the Arena, ‘the best possible results 
by the best possible means ’ without limitation of frontier or allegiance. 
Not the adoration of any one man; nor even of any one art. No slaking of 
personal thirsts for glory, but a universal pride at the achievements of a 
whole race. ^ 

Thus it was in the time of antiquity, and so it must be again if the arts of 
the Opera and the Drama are to shake themselves free from the strangle¬ 
hold that the war and the aftermath of war has fastened upon them. The 
difficult problem as to who is to give such Festival shall be left to my 
readers themsleves. I can only sincerely hope that those who have seen 
this year’s Festival performances in Salzburg will be able to supply the 
solution unaided. 


Annual Dinner 

T HE ANNUAL Dinner of the Royal Academy of Music 
Club was held at the Trocadero Restaurant on Thursday, 
July 2ist,the President, Mr. Alfred J. Waley, being in the 
Chair. A number of distinguished guests were present, and an 
exceptionally pleasant evening was spent. Among the interesting 
speeches made were the following: 

BRITISH ART 

Proposed by Dr. John B. McEwen, Principal: Mr President, My Lords* 
Ladies and Gentlemen. The Toast which I have the honour to propose to 
you to-night is the Toast of British Art. This Toast of British Art is so big 
that I do not know where to begin and, having begun, I do not know 
where I am going to stop. We are all of us British artists in so much as we 
are engaged in doing things that want thought, in doing things which 
require the use of the imagination. The R.A.M. Club is primarily and 
finally a club of musicians. To-night we have the privilege of welcoming 
amongst us distinguished representatives of other arts—of literature, of 
painting and of sculpture, and I would not like to say which of these is 
the finest art. I have my own views, but as Sir Frank Dicksee is sitting 
at my right, and Sir David Murray at my left, I dare not be too explicit in 


their expression. I think those people who are sensitive to and instructed 
in the art of painting are about the luckiest people on the face of the earth 
for many'reasons. I have always envied the painter because he can pursue 
his avocation in silence. Painting is a silent art. The painter is not disturbed 
by the tenor across the street or by the lady who is practising scales next 
door . I do not suppose Sir Frank Dicksee w r ould vary at all in that beautiful 
accuracy of hand, that co-ordination of nerve and muscle, the results of 
which we know so well, if there was a futurist painter on the other side of the 
street; but I do not mind telling you that both Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
and myself suffer in our work (and perhaps that is the explanation of a lot 
of things that you cannot otherwise understand) from the fact that we have 
rival practitioners close at hand. I will not tell you what mine is because he 
is still there, but I believe Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s friend plays the 
‘ linoleum ’, whatever instrument that may be! Well, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, I am not going to say very much about painting (that is ready, I 
think, the subject I am supposed to talk about to-night) because I know 
very little about it. I have seen an immense number of pictures, I have 
wandered, in common with a lot of other ignoramuses, through most of 
the picture galleries in Europe. I have admired, sometimes I have been 
bored, and often I have been very very tired, but I should like to ask the 
gentlemen, who are going to respond to this Toast, one question (they 
need not answer it if they do not feel like it) and it is a serious question: 
Does the artist—the painter or the sculptor—get from the practice of his 
art the glow, the thrill and the emotional fervour that we musicians get? 
For example, during the last week we have been listening to two of the 
greatest works of musical art that have been created within the last 300 
years. We have thrilled with ecstasy and exhilaration when we heard the 
sweeping sequences of the ‘ Meistersinger ’ Overture, and we have also 
felt that strange out-of-the-world profoundness that you feel when you 
hear the pianissimo strings in ‘ Leonora No* 3’. Is there anything in 
painting which gives the painter the tear in the eye and the sob in the 
throat that we get from our wonderful art? I confess for myself, who am aii 
absolute outsider, there is not. I get it, more or less, from literature, even 
from some of the most c pedestrian ’ literature. I never cease to get it from 
music; but I confess I do not get it from painting. That is probably my 
misfortune. But I hope I shall live a little longer, I hope that I shall go 
on visiting picture galleries, I hope that I shall go to the Royal Academy 
of Art in Burlington House, and I hope that the educative process to 
which I shall so be subjecting myself will have the effect of developing 
this thwarted (I do not like , to say atrophied) sense. I take to-night 
as a happy augury; for the first time in the history of the R.A.M. 
Club we have the distinguished representatives of the sister art, 
the President of the Royal Academy of Arts, the President of the 
Royal Institute of Water Colour Painting, Mr Richard Jack, the Royal 
Academician, and last but not least, Sir Robert Witt, who is not only a 
critic of the utmost acumen, humanity and kindness, but who also occupies 
a very responsible position by looking after one of your most valuable and 
valued treasures, the National Gallery. I think that that is in itself an 
event in the history of this Club, and with that I conclude, coupling with 
this Toast the names of Sir Frank Dicksee, the President of the Royal 
Academy of Arts and Sir Robert Witt. 

Reply by Sir Frank Dicksee, P.R.A., and Sir B.obert Witt, C.B.E. 

Sir Frank Dicksee: Mr Chairman, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
and the kind opener of this Toast. When I came here I was very perturbed 
because I knew this would be an important Toast; I did not think it would 
be the first on the list, and I knew that I had not one moment, myself, in 
this livelong day to concentrate on the subject and express myself in 
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adequate fashion, but when I saw the name of Sir Robert Witt h«re all 
these misgivings vanished because I knew that the Toast, although 
perhaps I could not do much, would be in very good hands. If Sir Robert - 
is going to respond to this Toast all is well with it, but still I must say a few 
words, and I quite agiee that this Toast is very extended indeed, but still 
it might be more extended, because it is limited to British Art. Well, with 
regai d to British Art—I do not think that we of the British race need be 
ashamed of our art. If we go back to the time when the English school 
first started—because it did not exist before the time of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough—it is true there were some very capable artists here; but 
we cannot speak of the English school, and Reynolds, himself, did not 
speak of the English school, but looked forward to the time when it might 
be spoken of and, in generous tribute to Gainsborough, said * When that 
time comes Gainsborough w r il! be one of the first of that rank ’. Well, if we 
look back and plunge into history and try to seek anyone in France or in 
Germany or in Italy at that period, no one artist could equal in portraiture 
either Gainsborough or Reynolds. Therefore I do not think we need be 
ashamed of the start of British Art. And then if we turn to another phase 
of painting, which is landscape—landscape which is so well represented 
here to-night—we have, shortly after the time of Reynolds. Turner is not 
only J;he finest landscape painter that the British school has produced, 
but unmistakably the finest landscape painter that ever existed. I should 
like to mention another eminent landscape painter of whom we are very 
very proud, and that is Constable. Constable, I may tell you, did more than 
any other painter in this country and in France to form the French school 
of landscape painting. The French did not appreciate Turner as we do; I 
do not think they quite understood him, but they did appreciate Constable, 
and Constable was of the greatest assistance to them at a time when there 
was an important transition and change in the French nation in regard to 
its art. And now, when we come further into the Victorian epoch, what do 
we find there? We find men of very great eminence. We find Watts and 
Millais, and Leighton and Burne-Jones, and many others; you can conjure 
them up for yourselves, and remember, that is the Victorian epoch that is 
supposed to be so poor. I look round to-day and wonder whether we have 
the same strength and the same variety in our own circle as in those 
periods. Anyhow, I do not think that the Victorian epoch—-so far as its art— 
I will not say any thing about its furniture—but so far as its art is concerned 
I do not think it need be despised, nor need we lose our pride. Well then, 
if I turn for one moment to my friend’s question: whether we have the thrill 
that they feel when they create beautiful sounds which entrance us, I have 
to admit that we do not; that we fail to produce that appeal to the emotions 
which they so triumphantly achieve. All fine art is an attempt to seize an 
emotion and to record it, and there is no doubt whatever that in the world 
of music there is a more direct appeal to the emotions than in any other 
form of art. I do not say that it necessarily places it beyond other forms of 
art, but if you speak of emotion and you speak of the fact that all art must 
stir emotion, w r e must confess, and we do it readily, that there is no appeal 
that we can make that has more immediate response to emotion than the 
art of music. As Dr. McEwen says, we feel the dimming of the eyes and 
the throb of the throat from music, but it is not altogether without some 
echo in the art that we practice. I remember that Constable, speaking of 
the art of Gainsborough, said: ‘ When we look at his work tears come into 
our eyes ’. Tears come, as we know, when we have emotion and cannot 
give it expression—then tears come to our aid and things are softened; 
they may be salt tears, but they are kind and balmy because they give a 
soothing effect and the emotions are calmed. Well, if Constable, one of the 
most eminent painters, could be so affected by the work that shows that 
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there is a possibility even in the art of painting, of a thrill and of tears, but 
still, I will with absolute frankness and freedom give to you your thrills^— 
we cannot equal them, and we are only too glad to be able to participate in 
them. But now I am going to cease my little lecture, and you will hear 
something which is historic and I am sure more interesting. I am very 
thankful to you for this Toast that has been proposed, and to you, ladies 
and gentlemen, for listening to me. 

Sir Robert Witt, C.B.E.: Mr President, My Lords, Ladies and 
Gentlemen. It is a great privilege in such a company as this to be asked to 
respond to this Toast—the Toast of British Art. Well, a great man, a great 
artist—Mr Whistler—once expressed the opinion that there was no such 
thing as British art. He said he knew what art was, he thought he knew 
what British was, but he knew not what British Art was and, he said, you 
might as well talk of British mathematics. But Mr Whistler was an artist 
himself, and therefore his philosophy need not trouble us unduly, and 
instead of sitting down as I should think I should be entitled to do if you 
accepted his dictum, I think I must say something on the subject of our 
Toast. Now, I think, after hearing Dr McEwen and Sir Frank Dicksee, 
both men distinguished in the practice of their arts, I must have been 
called upon to speak to-night as representing a different class of arts. I 
think it was a great mistake of Apollo, when he gathered round himself 
those nine ladies, that he should have been so limited both in his numbers 
and his choice—there are so many arts not represented in his hierarchy. 

I think he might well not have selected nine, but ninety and nine, of the 
Muses (one for each of us here to flirt with); and the artist I would like to 
represent is the artist who is essential to the arts of my two distinguished 
predecessors. I speak here as representing the artists of the public. You 
musicians know what your thrills are. Sir Frank Dicksee, with a modesty 
that does him credit, has admitted that he gives you pride of place in that 
distinguished test, although I should have, personally, thought it very 
difficult to measure thrills—at least artistic ones—but to take an analogy 
from the art with which I am most unacquainted, I should have said that 
it requires at least three artists in connection with the art of painting: the 
artist who conceives, creates and produces the picture, the artist who 
prepares the wall for its reception, and the artist in each one of us who 
brings his artistic spirit to bear upon it when he looks at it. May I say 
this—that British art, as Sir Frank Dicksee has said—is to be found 
worthily represented in whatever period we look for it. And where do we 
look for it? Necessarily, sometimes in those places where it is brought 
together for the convenience of us all, but everyone of us should make it 
his pride and pleasure to have some work of art, if it is only a single one, 
in his home to worship in private. Perhaps many of us do so, perhaps many 
of us will do so in the future. Otherwise one has to go to museums and 
galleries where British art and indeed art of all countries is brought 
together. Museums, alas, are thought very often to be very wearying 
places. Dr McEwen has confessed that he has sometimes found weariness 
in them. We all have, and it is partly, I think, because there is too much 
brought together in the same place and at the same time. Now you 
musicians sometimes err a little on that side. May I admit, as one of thel 
lay public who attend your concerts, and loves every note he hears, that 
sometimes your programmes are too long, and so with the works of art 
in museums the same thing applies. There are too many pictuies in the 
National Galleries. Space round a picture (if I may borrow an expression 
from your own beautiful art) is like silence round music, and I think we 
should try our best to show what we have in a way that you may enjoy 
and appreciate it more. Some of you may have seen that recently a Royal 
Commission has been appointed to consider the question of the national 
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museums. Unfortunately, in the terms of reference I find no allusion 
whatever to music, and yet I can imagine that there are many obstinate 
questions which a Royal Commission might find it difficult to solve, and 
to which some of us at least would like to find an answer. I do not propose 
to find an answer to the question Dr McEwen has addressed to us to-night, 
because, like the great teacher that he is, having asked the question he 
answered it himself. But there are some questions that I should like to put 
even to a Royal Commission. Why is it, I should like to ask, that the 
greatest City in the world has practically no concert hall at which we can 
rely on hearing what we want to hear? I should also like to ask whether it 
is for the good of music or otherwise that a certain great symphony should 
or should not be finished? But, ladies and gentlemen, you may say that a 
Royal Commission is a tomb in which we bury lost causes. That may well 
be so, and yet I believe in this case that if it is wisely and properly handled 
some of the questions which are going to be dealt with are questions of the 
greatest importance and significance to British Art in all its forms. One of 
the questions we are dealing with is the question of the overcrowding of 
museums. That of course appeals in different ways to different persons. As 
a collector, as a student, as a specialist I like to go into a museum and find 
it crowded with thousands and thousands of specimens, each one varying 
from the other only by the merest trifle; I delight in those crowded cases; 
I delight to think that I have the choice of a thousand specimens from which 
I may select that which I want. That is the point of view of the collector 
or the student. There is another point of view: Should a museum be, not a 
conglomeration of species, but a selection and choice of masterpieces? One 
appeals to the aesthetic, the other to the intellect. And if I go into a museum 
from the point of view of what is beautiful or what will thrill me, then I 
think my whole attitude towards it is entirely different; there I hate and 
abominate your crowded cases; I do not want to see a thousand specimens 
—I want to see a few chosen carefully, carefully explained, carefully 
arranged, so that I may see what they stand for. But how seldom I find it. 
I look round for it until at last my brain (a poor thing, but mine own) is 
overstrained and then I seek for a comfortable chair in which to find 
repose. Those are some of the points which we are going to consider. 
Others deal with such kindred questions as overlapping, whether 
museums shall compete with one another, whether there should be a 
ministry of fine arts, whether, in fact, the whole of the existing arrange¬ 
ments are suited to modern times and conditions. I believe, with the 
help of the public and with the interest which I hope will be shown, 
with the questions which they propose to address to the Commission, 
and with the opportunities for ventilating these really difficult questions— 
I do believe that something useful, something fertile—something truthful 
will arise. Then, if we all feel like that and are prepared to support those 
trying to straighten out this problem, I think British arts will take on a 
new lease of life and proceed to a position not only comparable to those 
of other countries (which raises, of course, that very difficult question 
of comparison with other countries), but also will justify what Sir Frank 
Dicksee has said on this occasion is an artistic nation and an art-loving 
nation and as such will stand high among all the nations of the earth. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND THE R.A.M. CLUB. 

Proposed by The Viscount Burnham, G.C.M.G., C.H.: Mr. Chairman 
Ladies and Gentlemen. To me this evening falls a double but not divided 
duty of giving you the Toast of the Royal Academy of Music, coupled with 
the R.A.M. Club. I asked the Chairman why the two toasts were com¬ 
bined in one? His answer was, £ Because one speech is better than two.’ I 
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am bound to say that this is an unanswerable argument. One of the 
pleasantest things to which I looked forward this evening was meeting 
here the jfious but jovial founder of this Club, my old friend Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. I cannot forget that some years ago when he was asked by the 
musical editor of a paper with which I am connected to write an article on 
a special subject he answered, ‘ I have just promised to do it for another 
paper, and so, young man, you want to put me between the devil and the 
* D.T.” ’. Perhaps you may feel yourself in that exalted position at the 
moment. However, it is my privilege to point out to you that it is the Club 
which embodies and carries on the tradition of the Royal Academy. An 
institution has nothing better than its tradition—tradition which is founded, 
on the achievements of the past and looks forward to the ideals of the 
future. When your Academy was in its early stages I am glad to think 
that it paid as much attention to moral rules as to artistic, culture. That 
tradition, I understand, still survives. At the same time you advance. I 
understand that within the last few years your members have increased 
from 650 to 1,000 students. You recollect the words (I think they are in 
one of Wilde’s plays): ‘ Young men of promise: I always wonder where all 
those promising young men go.’ Well, I cannot help wondering, too, 
where all those promising students go. Well, in my mind’s eye, I see them 
a thousand strong all entering into the drill halls of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. The art of music has definitely entered upon an age of 
mechanics. It is impossible, even for so great a man as Sir Thomas 
Beecham, to abolish the ether—although I know he has expressed a wish 
to do so. I wonder sometimes whether the art of music is going to assimilate 
the mechanic or whether the mechanic is going to swallow the art of music. 
Well, there is somebody in this hall to-night who could give you the answer. 
You have one of the governor-generals of the country—the managing 
director, or, much more than that—the director general of the B.B.C. Sir 
Robert Witt, has just asked why it is that there is not in this Empire City 
a concert hall capable of ensuring the adequate performance of great music. 
As I moved in the House of Lords for a special committee to enquire into 
the claims of the Council of the Albert Hall for greater freedom, and did 
my best to preserve something of it for public recreation and of musical 
advancement, I well know what the difficulties are. At the same time it 
does seem to me that the future has great promise and potency in the 
mammoth Corporation of which I have spoken. Rolling up its wealth from 
day to day and night to night I can imagine that a Commission which is 
entrusted by Parliament with the duty of carrying on for the public benefit 
might well say, { The first thing that we have to do is to provide in this 
Metropolis of the World a home of music and of great music worthy of our 
name and fame ’, The second thing is to see that there is an orchestra which 
will not be in any respect behind the greatest orchestras of other countries, 
and will equal even the mammoth efforts of the United States. And thirdly,, 
that in the chorus, too, we should be able to realise some of the aspirations 
of those choral societies throughout the country which shew that it is less 
true than ever to say that the British are at heart an unmusical people. All 
these things are possible, in fact I believe that now for the first time we 
have set up in this country a power which is able (without extracting a 
penny from the taxpayer, who in his present frame of mind is not likely to 
offer you a voluntary contribution in order to fulfil our hopes) to make good 
all that we think is wanting in the musical equipment and musical oppor¬ 
tunities of this realm. It is really the Royal Academy of Music which ought 
to take upon itself the duty of making clearly heard the ambitions and the 
desires of the musical public to which it ministers, and as I see it in the 
happy collaboration this evening of the governor-general of the B.B.C., 
and Sir Henry Wood, I am confident that our hopes will be fulfilled and 
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that we are entering upon what may well be, if not the Golden Age of 
Music (because, perhaps, that is not at our command), at least a time when 
the gilding will be sufficient to make it all that we want for the satisfaction 
of the public. I have the pleasure of coupling this Toast with the name of 
our Chairman, Mr. Waley, who is also Hon. Treasurer of the Academy. I 
am sure we all appreciate what he has done for the Club, and I am perfectly 
certain you will drink this toast with enthusiasm, especially as it involves 
only one reply. 

Reply by The Chairman: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen. Before 
responding to the Toast which has been so ably proposed by my Lord 
Burnham, I feel that I ought to make sympathetic reference to the great loss 
which both the Academy and the R.A.M.Club have suffered through the 
death of Admiral M. S. FitzMaurice and Dr. Charles McPherson. They 
were both members of the Governing Body of the Academy. They were 
men of genial disposition and lovable nature, and all those who knew them 
and had the privilege of their friendship will cherish their memory. Lord 
Burnham has referred to the expansion of the membership of the students 
of the Academy. That expansion commenced during the period of 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s principalship, and has been considerably 
extended under the present Principal, Dr. McEwen, and I feel that the 
verylarge number of students we now have is a tribute to his personality and 
the wise efforts and advice and progressive methods under which we are 
now working. I am glad that I have had to respond to this Toast because 
Dr. McEwen, with his natural modesty, would refrain from referring to 
matters of which I am at liberty to speak. I can testify to his untiring zeal, 
to his disinterested efforts for the welfare of the Academy and to the high 
standard at which he aims. I should define his policy, or rather his 
motives, as being ‘ That efficiency is his watchword, progress his motto.’ 
He is always impressing on the Committee of Management: ‘ You have 
got to be up to date and he is quite right. However much we may be 
justified in thinking that we have reached immediate excellence it is only 
by progressing that we can ultimately hope to attain perfection. I 
believe that he feels very keenly that behind him he has the united 
support of the governing bodies and he knows that we shall do 
all we can to support him in the high aspiration of making the 
Royal Academy of Music the premier school of music of the 
Empire. I think the Centenary marked the turning point in the 
history of the Academy. It was made the occasion of bringing before the 
attention of the public the work which the Academy performs, and it was 
also made the occasion for making an appeal to assist the Academy to 
found what is so necessary in this country—a school for the training of 
opera artists. As a result of that appeal and the assistance which the 
Governors of the Academy were able to give, we have not only the 
additional accommodation which we required, but a new lecture hall fully 
equipped, and a rehearsal theatre, and I think that those who had the 
privilege of being present at our operatic performances last week will 
admit that the Royal Academy of Music has ‘ Delivered the goods I 
really think that those performances were an amazing success: they were a 
tribute to the progress of the students, and the work of the orchestra is well 
worthy of being classed with the highest traditions of grand opera. As Lord 
Burnham said, the aim of the Royal Academy of Music should be (and it is) 
to promote a love and an interpretation of music, and we have here to-night 
for the first time at these functions one who has done signal service in 
raising the standard of knowledge and musical taste in London. I refer to 
Sir Henry Wood. He now trains our orchestral class and has been a super¬ 
lative addition to our class of professors. I have been amazed at his energy, 
and lost in admiration of his methods; phrase after phrase is taken in 
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succession by each unit of the orchestra until a perfect interpretation is 
reached. I think the highest compliment has been paid by one of the 
critics, who wrote, ‘ Sir Henry has trained and created a second Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra \ I know the Principal would like me to acknowledge the 
loyal support he receives from The Warden, Dr. Richards, and from Mr. 
Bell, the Secretary. Another interesting experience that I have had in 
connection with the Academy is that of having been present at some of the 
entrance examinations, and they really provide one with a very interesting 
study of psychology. What contrasts of character one sees, what diversity 
of talent, how one can discern the difference between what is temperament 
and what is talent. But of this one can be sure—all these students are fired 
with high hopes and enthusiasm—surely the happiest perquisites of youth. 
It is not open to everybody to attain artistic eminence or to see their hopes 
realised, but of this l am sure—that whether a student acquires fame or 
only meets with modified success there is not one who leaves the Academy 
without retaining some spark of affection for his old school, and the R.A.M. 
Club was instituted in order to kindle that spark of affection. We have our 
soirees, our meetings and annual dinners, and on these occasions old 
friendships are revived, old associations renewed-, and from these gatherings 
you go with refreshed vitality and increased strength, which justifies the 
belief that we may look forward to the future with the same confidence as 
we may look back to the past with satisfaction. 

THE GUESTS. 

Proposed by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.C.V.O., D.Mus.: Mr. 
President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the Club. The willing duty 
of proposing this Toast is mine, but the pleasure it brings to me would be 
very much greater if it were not for the knowledge of my own incapacity 
which prevents doing full justice to the importance of the Toast. Anyone 
entrusted with it must find himself faced with what the French call an 
embarrassment of riches. That the very distinguished visitors who honour 
us with their company to-night are all lovers of music and in sympathy 
with the Academy’s endeavours to promote its progress goes without 
saying; indeed the assurance of that encouraging fact has been most 
eloquently expressed by three speakers whose names of highest repute 
are familiar in our mouths as household words. Often as I have been 
privileged to take my place at these annual gatherings, I cannot recall any 
occasion upon which so many eminent representatives of art, science, 
literature, the law and the stage have graced these tables by their presence. 
Need I tell them how extremely proud we are to see them among us. 
Perhaps you might like me to assure them that the kind of music we offer 
them this evening is not the only sort that the school feeds its students on. 
The serious study of these classics is occasionally relieved by the stimulus 
of the less serious departments of our art. The lighter works of Bach, 
Beethoven and Wagner are not entirely unknown to us, I assure you. Sir 
Henry Wood of ours (in fact I consider that he represents the Army 
to-night) and Mr. Julius Harrison take care of that. I am not forgetting my 
Toast; a very important personage (nothing will induce me to reveal who 
it is) has said at one of our public functions: ‘ Are they all Scotchmen?’ 
Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, if that question had been addressed to me I 
should have ventured to emphasize the urgent necessity of their being not 
only here, but everywhere at all times. I remember a friend of mine, a 
famous tutor at Cambridge, with a strong Aberdonian burr, saying to me : 

‘ Man, we are doing good wherever we go ’. Now Lord Blanesburgh’s 
presence here reminds me how much the Academy has been indebted to 
several very eminent Judges. The late Lord Herschell, a fervent ’cellist, 
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was our Vice-President at a time when the Academy had no President* 
Royal or other at all, and I remember having to go down to his rooms 
when he came straight off the Woolsack, to ask his opinion and get his 
advice on a vital question. There was a modest chop awaiting him, so I 
thought it better to tell my story as quickly as I possibly could. Having 
done so, he said (between mouthfuls), ‘ If you think so then go and do it ’. 
I did. Now that was the shortest interview I ever had with a lawyer, and I 
am bound to say the most successful. Then there was the genial Justice 
Chitty, a dear friend. He was a violinist, I believe; and he had a small 
amateur orchestra of his own, which met occasionally at his house. I 
cannot tell you how helpful and how useful, good-natured and kind he 
was. I appreciated his geniality all the more because he never asked me to 
hear the performances of his orchestra. Lastly, there was the late Lord Chief 
Justice Alverstone, who was a vocalist, and a staunch friend of whom I 
could say very much, but there is no harm in revealing at this distance of 
time that it was entirely owfing to his rapid decision that we were able to 
move from the Parish of St. George’s to that of St. Marylebone, of which 
the Vicar, Dr. Morrison, and the Mayor and Mayoress are happily among 
us to-night. Lord Blanesburgh is closely attached to the sister institution 
in South Kensington, and I know from personal experience how much he 
rejoices in the fact that the two music schools have been living in unbroken 
harmony (that is the kind of harmony which some of us, including myself, 
still recognise) for, I should say, 39 years. During the time of my principal- 
ship I was frequently asked to examine at the Royal College by my dear 
friend the late Sir Herbert Parry, and that I am still permitted to do so by 
my good colleague, Sir Hugh Allen, says much for the confidence which the 
college places in my leniency, which I invariably exercise on the usual 
occasions. I am afraid, expecting the reply which we await, I shall be made 
to feel rather sorry for that remark. Lastly, I have to turn to a very old 
friend of mine. Sir David Murray, who is the President of the Royal 
Institue of Painting in Water Colours and who is too modest to allow me 
to repeat what the President of the Royal Academy has said about British 
Art, Constable and other famous men, but I am quite sure that Sir David 
has proved himself to be one of the greatest landscape painters and masters 
of his art of his time. You want to hear what these next two speakers, Lord 
Blanesburgh and Sir David Murray, have to say, and therefore no more 
from me except to bid you rise and drink the health of our illustrious guests, 
not forgetting the ladies who accompany them r with that enthusiasm which 
I know you wish to express, yourselves, in connection with that Toast, and 
I couple it, as I am bidden to do, with the names of Lord Blanesburgh and 
Sir David Murray. 

Reply by The Right Hon. Lord Blanesburgh, P.C., G.B.E.: Mr, 
Chairman, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen. Until a few moments ago 
I have been saying to myself in relation to my position here to-night, and 
in the language of a play which has now passed beyond the recollection of 
most of the young people who are here present: c There are some things no 
fellow can understand ’, and the things that I could not understand were 
these: first of all I was very nearly late for dinner because I was engaged 
this afternoon in presiding at the annual meeting of the Royal College of 
Music. Next, I am a Scotchman—you will detect it in my accent; and I 
said to myself, ‘ Why is it that I, who am prevented from being punctual 
in my attendance at the annual meeting of a sister or rival institution, and 
who can claim no English blood in my veins, should be called upon to 
respond for the guests at this banquet, most of whom, I am sure, are 
English? ’ But Sir Alexander Mackenzie has made it all clear. First of all, 
as we all know, Sir Alexander is, perhaps one may say, the founder of this 
Club, and as you all have heard, Sir Alexander is also a Scot, and I have 
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no doubt whatever, although he has not said so, that he was allowed to 
select those with whom the Toast should be coupled and accordingly, 
although^it is some years since he crossed the Border, and he has been 
singing the Lord’s song in a strange land for some time, nevertheless he 
said, ‘ I will shew that I have not forgotten the land of my birth, and not 
only will I propose the Toast of the Guests, but there shall be two Scotch¬ 
men to make speeches on that Toast ’, and here we have a loyal Scot / in a 
barbarous land ’ called upon to respond to the Toast of the Guests. We are 
extraordinarily catholic in our views, but we are not always prepared to 
concede the same catholicity in our friends in England. I find that that 
same catholicity does prevail in the Royal Academy of Music, and that 
it permits Sir Alexander Mackenzie to select three Scotchmen to deal with 
this Toast, and apparently they do not seem to turn a hair. But it also 
explains something else, and that is this, that as one whose lines have been 
more directly cast in the activities of the Royal College of Music I have 
always, myself, been doubtful as to what the real reason was why one finds 
such a beautiful spirit in the Academy, a spirit which I know everyone has 
admired, and I know my colleagues in the Royal College have admired it 
—a description of which was applied by Tennyson—‘ the tenderness and 
the truth of the North ’. I believe that that spirit, which somehow seems to 
me to characterise many of the students of music who come from the Royal 
Academy, is due to that teaching of tenderness and of truth which we have 
in Scotland, and when I find that the fortunes of this great institution have 
been linked for so many years with so distinguished a man as Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, and when I find that those fortunes are still going on to greater 
and greater achievements under the able principalship of Dr. McEwen, 
then I am proud that we are able to do our bit and to communicate the 
best that is in us for the benefit of all with whom we are associated. Now 
it is very interesting indeed to be present on such an occasion as this. Lord 
Burnham has referred most appositely to the influence which may be 
exercised on music in this country—to the all-pervafing influence of the 
B.B.C., under the control of Sir John Reith, and it is an influence which I 
have always felt will be of untold importance to musical taste in this 
country in the years that are in front of us. Of one thing I think there can 
be no doubt—the influence on the community as a whole which will be 
exercised by the excellent programmes which are now broadcast so that 
everyone can hear them will enable every man, woman and child in this 
country to develop their latent instinct for music, and in that respect the 
influence of the B.B.C. can be for nothing but good. I have, however, 
always felt that there may be this danger lurking in the province of broad¬ 
casting in this country, and that is that when music can be brought to us 
so easily, when we can hear the best in music, sitting in our arm chairs, 
there might be wanting that incentive which is so important—to devote 
ourselves to becoming executants, that many of us who have real talent 
and artistic inspiration should not be diverted from the duty and the task 
of becoming executants of music. So it is of the most vital importance 
that there should be encouraged the activities of such institutions as the 
Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of Music in order that the 
young people who enter the doors of these institutions may have this, 
anyhow, instilled into them—that they may make the best of their musical 
talent, whether it be in their homes or in less public positions than those 
offered by the broadcasting corporation, that they should be able to give 
the pleasure of their music to their friends. It would be a great misfortune, 
I think, if the habit of learning some form of musical instrument, or if one 
happened to be blessed with a voice, that the art of singing should be lost 
through the enjoyment of music by mechanical means so easy to obtain 
by everyone at present. Now we have arrived at the position that the 


harvest indeed is plentiful but the labourers are not too many, and there¬ 
fore the College of Music and the Academy of Music may go on not as 
rivals but as sisters and as brothers—all of them endeavouring to carry 
forward the cultivation of that most beautiful art for the benefit of the 
whole community. Now, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, we guests are 
all of us most delighted at having had the honour of the opportunity of 
being present because we see embodied in our hosts to-night that spirit 
which it is so important should be developed for the utmost good of all of us. 
Reply by Sir David Murray, R.A., P.R.I.: Mr. Chairman, My Lords, 
Ladies and Gentlemen. No more agreeable Toast could there be than that 
of the Guests associated with music, either in those entrancing performances 
of the great masters that we delight in or, on such occasions as this, when 
musicians delight in entertaining their friends with culinary temptations 
and with good fellowship welcomes. I have fortunately foi many years 
been able to enjoy such occasions as this, and I hope that those years will 
go on. It has been a source of interest to me when I have considered music 
and the art that I practice, myself—when I have thought of them I have 
been interested in the fact that great artists have very often been found in 
the same family—having a brother in the musical profession, or in a 
musical family they would have a distinguished artist amongst them. Just 
think of the few in our art who have practised music; I may begin with Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, himself. I well remember his brother and his gentle 
ways and his beautiful art in my early days in Scotland; and we can recall 
that Gainsborough loved his fiddle as he loved his own craft, and Fred 
Walker loved his flute. Those are only a few of the instances one might 
recall. I have no profound knowledge whatever of the.technicalities of 
music, but I have the joys associated with music, and in my outdoor work 
I find the streams, the insects in the air and in the grass:—all contribute 
their little harmonies of delight for me, and this goes on as well and I 
enjoy it as much as I do the greater performances, but one thing strikes me 
often, and that is the indifference that musicians often display towards 
that national art and instrument of ours common to the land of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie and myself and others around me—pipe music. 
When pipe music is mentioned it is received almost with a sneer by 
professed musicians, and I would like to know if those who treat it in 
that fashion have ever been in a Highland glen when the pipes swelled 
and subsided according to the variation in the path that the piper tiod? 
The sensation that it creates in the breast is not, perhaps, one of those 
thrills that probably Dr. McEwen would recognise, but it is a real thrill, 
and one would almost think that the mountains themselves were created 
fdr the practice of pipe music amongst them. Then when one thinks of 
the pipes one thinks of the most tremendous power on the most solemn 
occasions of life, and the inspiration when the reel or Strathspey has set in 
motion the energies of life. And then, what other instrument has played 
such a part in warfare as the pipe has? Days have been lost to all intents 
and purposes, and nothing but disater ahead until a pipe was heard, and 
sometimes it has been the case that the piper, himself, was lying in a 
hopeless condition of injury, and he played gallantly on until the day 
became a glorious victory instead of a failure. This, we have been told, 
humanity contrasts variously with the very popular form of music that 
we have now—jazz; that has its rewards in fame and fortunes readily and 
quicklyjmade. There has been mention made to-night of the proximity of 
Scots to each other. I think that is quite evident. It has been in great 
evidence to-night, and it recalls to me the incident of a Scot who visited a 
brother Scot who was in a very high position in Pekin and who said to his 
visitor, 1 Come awa’ oot and I will show you some of the wonders of this 
country ’. He took him out and in the street he heard a man saying loudly 
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‘ Shrimps, fresh shrimps, Scotch shrimps !’ And they went up to him, 
and the visitor said, ‘ I say, little mannie, you say these are fresh shrimps 
and they'are Scotch shrimps ’, and the answer was, c Aye, they are fresh 
shrimps, and they’re Scotch shrimps recht eneueh—see hoo they cling 
together \ Well, there is one thing that I regret very much—that that 
close association between the musician’s and the painter’s art has been 
very considerably disturbed. When I first came to London the Royal 
Academy of Music and the Arts Club in Hanover Square had their door¬ 
steps touching each other, and it was the most frequent incident for the 
professors of the Royal Academy of Music to pop in for meals and meetings 
with their brother artists. It was a very delightful time then, but circum¬ 
stances altered the case and each was forced to a different locality, which 
made for inconvenience, and the Arts Club, I regret very much to say, has 
too few representatives of your profession amongst our members, and would 
gladly see successful musicians find their way back again into the old home. 
I thank you, Mr. President, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, for the 
honour of being present her to-night, and your very great hospitality to 
all of us. 

THE CHAIRMAN. 

Proposed by T. B. Knott, Esq., F.R.A.M.: My Lords, Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Last year, when I had the honour to preside at the annual 
dinner of the R.A.M. Club, I spoke of the collective spirit which pervaded 
and bound together all those who were present. This year such coliective- 
ness, such cohesion, render my task a simple and easy one, for I am 
conscious that in asking you to drink to the health of our esteemed 
Chairman I am merely acting as the mouthpiece for all of you. The many 
activities of Mr. Waley are too well known to be enumerated by men, but 
it would not be fitting if I allowed this opportunity to pass without making 
some reference to and some acknowledgment of the gratitude the Royal 
Academy of Music and the R.A.M. Club feel towards him. In spite of the 
numerous demands upon his time which his set duties make upon him, 
Mr. Waley still makes time for further benevolent objects, such as the 
London Orphan Schools, in which he is greatly interested, and still finds 
time to give the keenest and most encouraging care to the financial and 
artistic responsibilities of the Royal Academy of Music. For, I think, about 
fourteen years the Academy has had the privilege and benefit of his wise 
counsel. Week after week he attends its committee meetings, spares him¬ 
self in no way in the service of the institution whose welfare he has so much 
at heart. Then, as his sole recompense, as he himself has revealed, he will 
attend a concert, dropping in at an orchestral rehearsal, coming to an 
operatic performance such as we had last week, feeling that sufficient 
recompense for all he has done and is doing to make the Royal Academy 
of Music the foremost school of music and helping to maintain it in that 
position. Sir, on behalf of the R.A.M. Club we tender our heartiest and 
most grateful thanks for all you have done for us in the past, and we trust 
that we may have the privilege of your help for many years to come. 

Reply by The Chairman: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have to 
thank you for the very cordial reception whch you have given to the very 
kind Toast in the kindly words in which that Toast was expressed by Mr. 
Knott. There was one omission which I made in my previous speech, 
which I must rectify immediately, that is that I made no reference to the 
name of Mr. Frederick Keel, the Hon. Secretary of the R.A.M. Club, 
whose absence we all regret; he is en route to South Africa to conduct the 
music examinations for the University of the Cape Colony. He gives a 
great deal of time to the work of the Club, and does it very efficiently. With 
regard to what Mr. Knott has said, I can only assure members of the Club 
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and Members of the Royal Academy of Music here to-night that any tirm 
I give to the Academy is a labour of love. Music has always been the 
happiness of my life. I was reared in a home where harmony and music 
were a happy combination, and looking back-on the past and forward to 
the future I can assure you that the memory of this evening’s function will 
always be treasured as a very happy recollection. 

During the Dinner Mr. T. C. Sterndale Bennett provided an entertain¬ 
ment of songs and monologues. 


Musical Festivals 

O NE ENGLISH musical festival is very much like another, 
inasmuch as the outstanding feature of them all isTradition. 
But in spite of the insistent reiteration of the 4 Messiah ’ 
and £ Elijah ’, there is a wonderful fascination attached to these 
yearly celebrations. They are so peculiarly English in their environ¬ 
ment. As a rule they are held in cathedral towns, and there is 
nothing so intriguing in the world as a cathedral town. Again, there 
is an atmosphere induced that is entirely foreign to the customary 
concert hall, an atmosphere infinitely more appropriate and 
agreeable to the music performed. This year the two principal 
festivals have been given in Hereford and Norwich, and in both 
cases the Royal Academy has been curiously associated—in Here¬ 
ford as regards the music, and in Norwich with the performers. 
At the meeting of the Three Choirs, Dr J. B. McEwen’s well- 
known Border Ballad ‘ Grey Galloway ’ was one of the pieces 
played. This characteristic example of Scottish music-painting is 
now such a familiar feature in our programmes that it requires no 
description, but its wonderful atmospheric colouring made a deep 
impression on the large audience. At Norwich Sir Henry Wood 
conducted, and to his energy and enthusiasm is largely due the 
remarkable success of the festival. It was an amazing feat to con¬ 
duct three long programmes a day for four days on end, and a 
moment’s reflection of the high standard of the performances will 
bring to mind the enormous preparation necessary for the 
achievement of such brilliant results. 

Another Academy personality had a great success. Mr Roy 
Henderson has not only a fine voice, but is a singer of quite 
remarkable originality. To sing the part of Beckmesser on the 
concert platform is a somewhat thankless job. On the stage half the 
battle is won by the comical side of the character. Mr Henderson, 
always greatly daring, took his courage in both hands, and throwing 
aside all thoughts of his white waistcoat and clawhammer coat, 
acted the part. It was an extremely clever presentation, not over¬ 
done in any way, but just done sufficiently to make the man a living 
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entity instead of a barber’s block. And it came off—for even his 
fellow singers said so, and such praise is praise indeed ! Mr 
Henderson also gave a highly dramatic rendering of the part of 
Judas in the St Matthew Passion. His conception was a piece of 
sardonic realism. Mr Arthur Fear did extremely well in the part 
of Kothner. He has, as most of the readers of the Magazine know, 
an exceptionally fine big bass voice, and should go far in his pro¬ 
fession. It must be a source of intense satisfaction to Mr Thomas 
Meux, the teacher of both these young singers, to realise that they 
are successful^ the same parts that he himself played with such 
distinction in the spacious days when Dr Hans Richter was a 
notable figure in the world of music. I should also like to record 
the fact that Miss Helen Gaskell played the oboe da caccia in the 
performance of the Matthew Passion. 

F. 

India. 

I have seen the moonbeams kiss the Taj’s dome, 
Making small dawns with all their changing lights, 
While deep below the lotus wooed the lake 
With unreflecting ecstasy—Oh! make 
The lotus bloom around me when I die 
That I may feel not that last parting sigh! 

Again—I stood on a half-ruined bridge, 

Within the Shalimar—beyond Lahore, 

And felt the wond’rous evening hold its breath 
To list the nightingale’s low chant of death, 

And high, the vulture, drifting through the haze, 
Seemed to expound the lovely obsequies. 

I saw the golden Shive Dagon at dusk 
Wrapt in the golden splendour of the sun, 

And all the passion of the east I read 
In great splashes of crimson round its head; 

Red were the eyes of dragons guarding there, 

And low and long the chanted Burmese prayer. 

And oft ’mid scenes, as these, I pondered deep, 

Asking of Beauty whither she did lead; 

Why were the Indian nights so hard to bear— 

Why did the jasmine scent the cooling air— 

I asked long since—but now the winds confess 
They did but school me for your loneliness. 

Alban G. H. Jeynes. 
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Mems. about Members and Others 

Mr John Booth, Hon. R.A.M., the well-known tenor, has had 
conferred on him the Fellowship of the Royal Manchester College 
of Music at the last annual meeting. Among others admitted the 
same evening were Miss Edna Thornton, Mr Arthur Catterall and 
Mr Archie Camden. Mr Booth was engaged by Sir Hamilton 
Harty to sing Elgar’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius ’ at Manchester, 
making his third appearance in this work in as many years. 
During last month Mr Booth lectured at Croydon and Wandsworth 
on ‘ Musical Possibilities ’. 

Mr Welton Hickin recently gave a Lecture-Recital at Southlands 
School, Harrow, the subject being c Style and Structure ’ in 
pianoforte music. He is one of the adjudicators for the Pianoforte 
Competitions at the Southend, Southern Area and London 
Musical Festivals. 

Mr Frederick Moore adjudicated on the pianoforte and string 
playing at the Cleethorpes Festival in June and July. He also gave 
ten lectures on Pianoforte Teaching at the Seascale Summer 
School in August. 

Mr Fred Gostelow, F.R.C.O., A.R.A.M., gave an Organ Recital 
in St Mary’s Church,'Torquay. He also gave an Organ recital in 
the Luton Parish Church, of which he is the organist. 

Mr Bernard Hilliard has taken up the post of Music-master, 
Choirmaster and Organist at Diocesan College, Rondebosch, Cape 
Town. Mr Hilliard was a student at the R.A.M. for three years, 
leaving at the conclusion of last summer term. 

Mr Harry Farjeon’s Mass ‘ St Dominic ’ has been given at All 
Saints, Margaret Street, and in Brighton and New York. It is also 
interesting to record that there are prospects of performances in 
Chicago and Johannesburg. 

Miss Mabel Carnell broadcasted two talks on Education from 
Nottingham Station on August 19 and September 19. 

Mr Roy Russell is on tour in Australia and New Zealand. 

Mr Paul Beard conducted the first concert of the Birmingham 
Symphony Orchestra at the first of its Sunday Series on October 2, 
owing to the sudden indisposition of Mr Adrian Boult. Mr Beard 
is the leader of the Birmingham Orchestra, and during the summer 
occupies the same position at Scarborough. 

Marriage —In the Wesleyan Church, Eastwood, Nottingham, on 
August 4 1927, Linwood Jones to William David Cristopher, of 
Mountain Ash, Glamorganshire. 

Swanson —At Capetown, S.A., on October 16, to Dagny, wife of 
Walter D. Swanson, L.R.A.M., Assist. Mus. Director, Capetown 
Orchestra, a son. 
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New Music 


Far jeon, Harry— 

Phantasy Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra. Carnegie 
Edition ... ... ... ... ... ... Stainer and Bell 

String Quartet No. 4 ... ... ... ... ... Paxton 

Contrasts (Pianoforte), Nos. i, 2, 3 and 4 ... ... Paxton 

Carol (Unison Song) ... ... ... Oxford University Press 

Three Pianoforte Duets ... ... Oxford University Press 


Hilary’s Cradle Song (Pianoforte) 


Rogers 


Moy, Edgar— 

Sight Reading Books for the Pianoforte— 
Book I. Elementary 
Book II. Intermediate ... 

Book III. Advanced 


Cramer 

Cramer 

Cramer 


Carse, Adam— 

Music for School Orchestras ... ... ... ... ... Augener 

Series I— 

1 Mozart—Minuet from G minor Symphony 

2 Thomas—Gavotte from ‘ Mignon * 

3 Tschaikowski—Chant sans paroles 
Series II— 

1 Beethoven—Slow movement from First Symphony 

2 Haydn—Minuet from Oxford Symphony 

3 Schubert—Marche Militaire 


Unison Song. The kid that my father bought ... ... Augener 

Violin and piano. Sea sketches ... ... ... ... Augener 


Notices 

1— ‘ The R.A.M. Club Magazine ’ is published three times a year and 
is sent gratis to all members on the roll. 

2— Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief notices 
relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3— New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4— All items for insertion should be sent to the Editor of ‘ The R. A.M. 
Club Magazine ’, Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, N.W. 1. 

The Committee beg to intimate that ex-Student Members who desire 
to receive invitations to the Students’ Meetings should notify the same to 
Mr H. L. Southgate, at the Royal Academy of Music. 


N.B.—Tickets for meetings at the Academy must be obtained before¬ 
hand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the door. Disregard 
of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 


Henderson & Spalding Ltd.., Sylvan Grove, London S.E. 15 , 





The 

WEBER PIANO 

Recognised by artists, musicians, and 
teachers as one of the world’s great 
pianos, the Weber Piano forms part of 
the permanent musical equipment of 
the following schools and colleges :—• 

Royal Academy of Music; Royal College of Music; Graham 
Street School of Music; London Academy of Music; 
Marlboro’ College; Harrow School; Sherborne School; 
Oundle School; Berkhampstead School; Princess Helena 
College; Northwood College; Huyton College; Arnold 
High School, Rugby; Ivy House School, Wimbledon; 
Gresham School, Holt; Hampstead Conservatoire of Music. 

We have devised a special system of pay¬ 
ments whereby it is now possible for 
every school to have a ‘ Weber ’ Piano. 

We shal] be pleased to allow the fullest 
value on your present piano in part 
payment. 

Write for catalogue and particulars to The Educational Director :— 

THE AEOLIAN COMPANY LTD. 

AEOLIAN HALL, NEW BOND STREET, W. 1 
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